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ABSTRACT 


The silver and gold coinage issued by the Spanish Empire in Latin America is among 
the most significant series of coins ever created. Part of their importance comes 
from the fact that they were the first coins struck in the Western Hemisphere, they 
enriched much of Western Europe, and they were widely accepted and acted as the 
first standard units of global monetary exchange. They did not, however, enrich 
Latin America itself, and the colonies faced perpetual shortages of money—most 
notably small change. While, initially, the Spanish tried to introduce a copper 
coinage in the early sixteenth century, the experiment failed dramatically and 
the coinage was discontinued. However, as the population of European settlers 
increased in the decades and centuries that followed, the imperial mindset 
began to include control over local markets with many individuals in New Spain 
highlighting the importance of a provincial copper currency. Authorities also 
wanted to avoid damage created by clacos—privately issued tokens by small-scale 
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shops, known as tiendas mestizas.’ After a brief background on the early history of 
fractional currency in New Spain, this paper highlights the efforts of don Agustin 
de Coronas y Peredes to convince King Charles III to introduce a copper coinage 
in that region. The events initiated by Coronas exposed the detriments of the 
privately-produced pieces, introduced three sets of coin designs recommended 
by Coronas, and led to relatively-obscure pattern coins struck in 1768 and 1769 
in Mexico City. 


INTRODUCTION 


After nearly a decade of investigation as to the need for a facility in New Spain, 
Joanna the Mad, under the name of her son, Charles I, established a mint in Mexico 
City on May 11, 1535. Initially, the Mexico City Mint was only to strike coins of silver 
and vell6n (an alloy of silver and copper; Spanish for billon). Gold coinage was not 
authorized, while pure copper small change could be minted under the discretion 
of Viceroy Antonio de Mendoza y Pacheco. He authorized the first copper coinage 
for New Spain on June 28, 1542—denominations of two and four maravedis (one 
maravedi equaled 1/34th of a Spanish real in Latin America, or 272 maravedi to 
the dollar) (Fig. 1). The Native population, however, quickly rejected the copper 
coinage due to its relative high value to low metallic content, demanding payment 
in cacao, cotton, corn, or other items instead. Others hoarded the coppers causing 
prices to increase. On June 5, 1543, the Viceroy issued a public announcement 
ordering the copper coinage to be accepted, with 100 lashes as the penalty for 
refusal.” By 1545, the Mexico City Mint struck an even-less popular one-maravedi 
coin that also failed in circulation. Native resistance grew, and one tactic to avoid 
being whipped for non-acceptance was to simply not sell goods to the Spanish and 
throw as many copper coins as possible into Lake Texcoco.’ It has been estimated 


1. Mestizo/a (Spanish for “mixed”) was a racial classification for a person of European 
and Indigenous American (and sometimes African) origins, though did not necessarily 
identify with either, and did not have a negative connotation. It was used both in official 
documentation, as well as self-identification. Today, in Mexico, mestizo/a is a blanket term 
that includes all Mexicans who do not speak an Indigenous language. 

2. Clyde Hubbard, “Coins of Charles & Johanna Struck in the First Mint of the Americas 
in Mexico City 1536-1572,” US Mexican Numismatic Association Journal 10, no. 1 (March 
2005): 19. 

3. Lake Texcoco was a natural lake on which the Aztecs built their capital city, Tenoch- 
titlan, on an artificial island ca. 1325. It is now the site of Mexico City. After the 1519-1521 
siege and defeat of Tenochtitlan by Cortés, the Spanish undertook attempts to control the 
lake of perpetual flooding, and began to drain the lake in 1607, though not completely 
controlled until the construction of the Drenaje Profundo in 1967. Problems continue 
through the present day, with an eastern discharge tunnel inaugurated in 2019. As a result 
of the drainage, Mexico City rests on soft lake sediment and, combined with overdrafting 
of the drainage tunnels, the city has sunk more than 30 feet over the last century. During 
earthquakes, the city is now vulnerable to soil liquification, leading to excessive death and 
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Figure 1. Four maravedis coin of Charles and Joanna, ca. 1542-1552. 
ANS 1940.88.238, purchased from John Frederick Jones. 29.3 mm. 


Figure 2. Tajadera, copper “hoe money” issued by the Aztecs in the 16th century. 
ANS 1966.28.1, donated by Dudley T. Easby, Jr. 117 x 149 mm. Images reduced. 


that in the span of two years, 200,000 pesos worth of copper coinage was thrown 
into the lake (somewhere between 13.6 million and 27.2 million coins).* By 1551 
or 1552, officials recognized that the copper coinage experiment in New Spain 
had failed and halted production. Around this time, Natives also issued their own 
copper “coinage” as an act of resistance against the lightweight Spanish pieces— 
the copper “hoe money” known as coa in Nahuatl, and tajaderas or hachuela de 
cobre in Spanish (Fig. 2).° 


destruction, most notably during the earthquake of 1985. Despite seemingly persistent wa- 
ter problems, the drainage has led to the semi-arid ecology of Mexico City and its overall 
suffering from a lack of water. 

4. With 34 maravedi to the real, 200,000 pesos (each worth eight reales) equates to 13.6 
million 4-maravedi coins and 27.2 million 2-maravedi coins. Based on coins from the ANS 
collection, this is in the realm of 54-84 tons of copper. Allison Caplan, “Cada uno en su 
bolsa llevar lo que cien indios no llevaria’: Mexica Resistance and the Shape of Currency 
in New Spain, 1542-1552,’ American Journal of Numismatics 25 (2013): 335. 

5. Martin L. Seeger, “Media of Exchange in 16th Century New Spain and the Spanish 
Response; The Americas (October 1978): 169. While often considered “primitive” or pre- 
Columbian, tajaderas first appeared in New Spain in the 1540s. 
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Figure 3. Cacao beans, used throughout New Spain as both currency and food both before 
the Spanish Conquest and for centuries thereafter. Photo: Wikicommons. 


Still, there was a need for small change. For centuries, both before and after 
the failed copper coinage of the 1540s, this was largely satisfied through the use of 
cacao (Fig. 3). Cacao is the bean from the cocoa tree, Theobroma cacao. The one- 
inch, oval beans are harvested from large pods, called cherelles. A mature tree can 
yield up to 70 cherelles per year, each carrying from 20 to 60 beans. In addition 
to acting as the chief ingredient for all types of chocolate, the beans also traded as 
currency. It was likely this dual use that made cacao so desirable. Even prior to the 
arrival of Spanish conquistadors in the fifteenth century, cacao beans circulated 
throughout the Aztec Empire for both small-scale purchases and large acts of 
tribute. At their height, the Aztecs collected about 8 million cacao beans per year 
in offerings. Once the Spanish arrived, cacao continued to serve as the primary 
source of small change out of both ease and habit. Cacao had an exchange value 
that ebbed and flowed over time, but converted easily into Spanish-American 
reales. Eighteenth-century Jesuit and historian, Francisco Javier Clavijero, found 
that cacao was the primary exchange commodity, followed by cotton cloth, gold, 
and tin and copper scraps, respectively.’ The Spanish themselves also began to 


> 


6. Caplan, “Cado uno en su bolsa llevar;” p. 335. 

7. Francisco Javier Clavijero, La Historia antigua de México (Mexico: El Colegio de 
México, 1945), p. 280, in Martin L. Seeger, “Media of Exchange in 16th Century New Spain 
and the Spanish Response; The Americas 35, no. 2 (October 1978): 172. 
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adopt cacao as a medium of exchange. The 16th/17th-century historian, Antonio 
de Herrera y Tordesillas found that “there is much cacao, which is great wealth 
and correct money for all New Spain and many other lands.”* Indeed, at one point, 
officials seriously considered importing cacao into Spain to use as small change, 
most notably Vasquez de Espinosa suggested: 


It would be a very useful thing to introduce [cacao] in 
Spain in place of the vellon coppers. This would obviate 
the inconveniences and losses arising from the malice and 
covetousness of foreigners, who use these coins to withdraw 
silver from Spain, which cacao beans cannot be counterfeited 
and are to be found in no other kingdoms than those of His 
Majesty. In this way the inhabitants of the Indies and of Spain 
would be relieved and benefited.” 


Little did Espinosa know, by filling used cacao shells with a chalk-like 
substance, Natives were very successful at counterfeiting cacao beans and passing 
them off to the unsuspecting Spanish.*® According to Guillermina del Valle Pavén, 
the cacao used in and around Mexico City was grown in Tabasco, as well as along 
the Pacific coast of New Spain (near Colima, Acapulco, Igualapa, and Zacatula) 
and Guatemala (near Soconusco, Suchitepec, and Izcalco)."’ Cacao circulated 
widely through the eighteenth century, and became increasingly problematic for 
the Spanish as they attempted to modernize their approach to colonization. 

Aside from cacao, clacos were another type of small change to circulate in 
areas of New Spain during this period (Figs. 4-6). These privately-produced tokens 
(guitones or sefias) were made by individual shopkeepers and composed primarily 
of copper, but also sometimes of wood or leather.’? Clacos equated to the value of 
1/8th of a silver real (or 1/64th of a dollar), while other guitones, known as pildon, 
were worth half that amount. Because clacos were unofficial issues and limited in 
their range of circulation, oftentimes only to the store that released them, they were 


8. Pedro Martir de Angleria, Décadas del Nuevo Mundo. Colleccion de fuentes para la 
historioa de América (Buenos Aires, 1944), lib. V, cap. xi; in Martin L. Seeger, “Media of 
Exchange in 16th Century New Spain and the Spanish Response,’ The Americas 35, no. 2 
(October 1978): 170. 

9. Antonio Vasquez de Espinosa, Compendium and Description of the West Indies 
(Washington, D.C., Smithsonian Institution Publication, 1942), p. 164; in Martin L. Seeger, 
“Media of Exchange in 16th Century New Spain and the Spanish Response,’ p. 173. 

1o. Martin L. Seeger, “Media of Exchange,’ pp. 172-73. 

11. Guillermina del Valle Pavén, “Contratacién de cacao en la ciudad de México a me- 
diados del siglo XVII: Monopolio y especulacidn en los precios,” XXI Jornadas de Historia 
Economica (2008): 5-8. 

12. Humberto F. Burzio, Diccionario de la moneda hispanoamericana, Vol. I (Santiago de 
Chile: Fondo histérico y bibliografico José Toribio Medina, 1958), pp. 70-71. 
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Figure 4. Drawing of 40 metal, copper, or wood coins used in tiendas mestizas in Mexico 
City, December 29, 1766. Image from the Archivo General de Indias, Seville, Spain. 
Reference number, MP-MONEDAS, 132. 
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Figure 5. Drawing of 35 metal, copper, or wood coins used in tiendas mestizas in Mexico 
City, December 29, 1766. Image from the Hispanic Society of America. 
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Figure 6. A selection of clacos from the American Numismatic Society collection. Top row: 
ANS 0000.999.57576, 1947.116.8, 1918.169.168. Bottom row: ANS 1943.88.1, 1947.116.9, 
1939.126.31. 


met with resistance. According to the Royal Academy of the Spanish Language, 
the word claco derived from tlaco. Alfredo de Chavero claims that tlaco likely 
originated from the Nahuatl place name, Tlachco, where an expeditionary force 
sent by Hernan Cortés in 1521 found that Natives used thin sheets of tin as money. 
Tests proved that these tin tokens were, in fact, silver, which prompted Cortés to 
establish the town of Taxco just a few miles away. However, Brad Yonaka notes that 
tlaco is the Nahuatl word for “half? and stood for one-half of a quarter real.'* The 
earliest-known mention of these pieces is in a decree by Viceroy Juan de Acufia in 
1731. Since then, tlaco and, more commonly, claco were used to describe cheap, 
crude coinage of non-precious metals throughout Latin America. In 1814, during 
the Mexican War of Independence, royalist forces struck the first official 1/8th-real 
coins that continued the usage of claco in the popular vernacular. The word was 
often used in a negative connotation, synonymous with the poor and destitute. In 
1846, for instance, author John Frederick Ruxton made a clear distinction between 
“the ranchero with his silver pesos and the lepero with his copper ‘clacos.”'* While 
state governments struck 1/8th-real coins through the nineteenth century, small 


13. Brad Yonaka, A Variety Guide to the Silver and Copper Coinage of the Mexico City 
Mint: 1732-1771 (Long Beach: Agorocu Consulting, Inc., 2021), p. 295. 

14. John Frederick Ruxton, Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains (London: 
John Murray, 1847), p. 70. 
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and independent merchants continued striking clacos to meet the ever-increasing 
demand for small change. 

By the end of the seventeenth century, Spain was a shell of its former power. 
Charles II proved to be a weak monarch who left no heir to the throne when he 
passed away in 1700. After the end of the War of the Spanish Succession with 
the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, the Bourbon era of Spanish rule began in earnest. 
Collectively, the complete reconfigurations of both domestic and colonial rule are 
known as the Bourbon Reforms. Even more than mainland Spain, the Reforms 
swept through Latin America largely between the 1760s and 1790s. They intended 
to promote the economic and commercial development of the region. More 
than anything else, the reforms sought to redefine the relationship between the 
Crown and its colonies into one of development and settlement, rather than of 
pure extraction of gold, silver, and other raw materials. The reforms themselves 
were largely shaped by a single book, Nuevo sistema de govierno econémico para la 
América (New System of Economic Government for America), written by José del 
Campillo y Cosio in 1743. 

In the text, Campillo lambasted the lack of small change in New Spain: “to say 
that silver is so common in America, that a copper coin is not needed, we must 
take it for a clear and classic absurdity:’** Campillo doubled-down on his call for a 
small change and felt that “large commerce is made up of a thousand subordinate 
branches, and that for this we need a copper coin that is not available in America, 
the lack of which greatly delays the clearance of retail, and consequently the 
circulation of commerce in general.'® Campillo fully understood that the key 
to an economy that properly functioned on a day-to-day basis, merchants and 
consumers needed access to small change to efficiently settle their debts. 


THE ProposaLs OF 1764, 1766, AND 1771 


It was under these general conditions that don Agustin Coronas y Paredes made 
a series of proposals for a copper coinage for New Spain in the 1760s and early 
1770s. Coronas was a Member of the Congregation of the Holy Office of the 
Inquisition of the City of Seville, and spent a decade in New Spain—having arrived 
in 1753.*” It was during his time in the New World that he witnessed a monetary 


15. José del Campillo y Cosio, Nuevo Sistema de gobierno econdémico para la América 
(Madrid: Benito Cano, 1789), p. 254. 

16. Ibid., p. 253. 

17. Enrique Canudas Sandoval claims that Coronas “returned to Spain in 1767, after 
having lived 14 years in New Spain.” Enrique Canudas Sandoval, Las venas de plata en la 
historia de México (Villahermosa, Tabasco, México: Universidad Juarez Auténoma de Ta- 
basco, 2005), p. 748. However, Coronas, himself, while living again in Spain in 1766, stated 
that he “had been in the Kingdom of New Spain for a period of ten years [and] departed to 
the Kingdom of the Indies of New Spain in the year 1753, and remained in said Kingdom 
until 1763.” General Archive of the Indies, MP-MONEDAS, p. 132, “Dibujo de 40 monedas 
de metal, cobre o madera, utilizadas en las tiendas mestizas de la ciudad de México.” 
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system on the brink of collapse due to a lack of official small change. Coronas 
first brought to light the sub-par monetary conditions of Mexico to the Secretary 
of the Universal Treasury Office of Spain on June 22, 1764, who then brought it 
directly to the attention of King Charles III."* According to Coronas, the King then 
ordered, “without delay [...] a copper Coin to be made, to circulate throughout 
the Kingdom.” Nothing, however, ever came from the King’s order. Dismayed, 
Coronas approached the Secretary again, who suggested to him that, while his first 
proposal “had seemed very good to him, its content being true” he make another 
plea; one that was even “more expressive” as to the plight that clacos had caused 
on the Mexican people.”® On March 20, 1766, Coronas personally witnessed the 
Secretary “present to Your Majesty the damages so great that said Coins of the 
Shopkeepers followed, and the prompt remedy that was needed.” By the end of 
the year, Coronas, again disheartened at the lack of resolve by Charles III, wrote 
out his plea and had the Secretary present it to the Crown once again. This “more 
expressive” proposal of December 29, 1766 provides details into the circulation 
patterns of cacao and clacos in local Mexican economies, as well as incredible 
insight into the abuses that surrounded their issuance. 

According to Coronas, the problem originated in the tiendas mestizas.”* These 
were retail stores that usually stocked a variety of foods. Others, however, sold 
additional items such as silk, thread, paper, and ribbons. Coronas estimated that 
2,000 of these establishments existed in Mexico City alone. Nearly every single 
store issued their own clacos—mostly of copper, though some in other metals, 
along with the occasional wooden or leather piece. Each usually had the surname 
of the storeowner, though sometimes just initials, and each storeowner only 
accepted their own clacos, not those issued by others. The variety of these pieces 
is immense. Only a few issues were round, with most shaped like animals, busts of 
human figures, or geometric shapes. Coronas mentioned that most shopkeepers 
produced their clacos within the confines of their own homes. Again, as clacos, 
each of these were worth two cuartos, or one-eighth of a Spanish-American real. 


18. Throughout the proposals (as in most official Spanish documents), Charles HI was 
referred to as “V.M?—short for Vuestra Majestad, or “Your Majesty.’ Many official docu- 
ments open and close with “A L.R.P. de V.M.”—the abbreviation for 4 los reales pies de 
Vuestra Majestad, or “At the royal feet of your majesty.” 

19. Agustin de Coronas y Paredes, “Exposing how harmful the use of said coins (clacos) 
is and the convenience of introducing copper currency from the peninsula in Mexico, as 
has been done in other points,” Part I (Madrid, December 29, 1766), 1. Hispanic Society 
of America. A special thanks to Dr. John O’Neill at the Hispanic Society of America, New 
York, NY for providing this document. Translated by Jesse Kraft, February 24, 2022. 

20. Ibid., p. 1. 

21. Ibid., p. 1. 

22. In his third proposal, issued on April 20, 1771 (discussed below), Coronas called 
the shopkeepers of tiendas mestizas “cacabueteros.” This rare word in the Spanish language 
derives from cacahuete, meaning peanuts, and likely a figure of speech for a seller of small 
things.” 
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Stores had issued quantities of clacos that ranged from “about two hundred pesos, 
another five hundred, and another a thousand; or from 12,800 to 64,000 pieces, 
“according to their traffic and commerce that they have.” 

While this situation was detrimental to everyone in Mexico City and other 
places throughout New Spain, the monetary practices were especially damning 
to the poor. An example given by Coronas detailed an impoverished person who 
buys candles, bread, or butter worth one claco, but pays with a silver half-real. For 
change, the shopkeeper gave the customer three clacos that were only redeemable 
at that store and nowhere else. Thus, it became necessary for the buyer to return 
to the same store, or to relinquish the money altogether. If the shop traded owners 
or went bankrupt—the latter being a common occurrence—the clacos became 
worthless. They would have to “sell said Coins as old metal very cheaply because 
they have no other remedy.’** On many occasions, the main beneficiaries were large 
merchants, who often associated with shopkeepers to supply them on credit and 
when they accumulated large accounts, they seized them.” Furthermore, the poor 
needed these small stores to support themselves through the sale of homespun 
goods. Coronas outlined an individual who arrived at a tienda mestiza with 60 
pesos worth of garment, but asked for only 30 pesos knowing that the storeowner 
was going to lowball them anyway. In turn, the owner offered no more than 20 
pesos, half in silver money and half in clacos. With no other choice, the poor were 
coerced to accept such deals. Often, they would then take their accumulated clacos 
and sell them on the streets for a fraction of their value. Instead of four clacos to 
the half real, some would sell them for five of six coins to the half real, further 
diminishing their “profits” from the initial transaction. Ever the crook, the shop 
owner would send an affiliate out to the streets to buy the clacos back from the 
poor, bringing the coins back into the store to repeat the action. “A very big scam, 
and worthy of restitution,’ as Coronas put it.” 

While their monetary policies hurt the poor, tiendas mestizas were integral 
in helping to feed them. While single loaves of bread were sold wholesale in the 
panaderias (bakeries) in relatively-large amounts, they were sold retail in the tiendas 
mestizas in small enough portions that the poor could afford them with clacos— 
but were then subjected to the nefarious monetary methods of the shopkeepers, 
as outlined above. To facilitate this deal, the bakers paid the shopkeepers a rebate 
of two silver reales for every pesos-worth of bread they sold, effectively allowing 
the tiendas mestizas to purchase the bread at a 25% discount. However, things 


23. Agustin de Coronas y Paredes, “Exposing how harmful the use of said coins (clacos) 
is and the convenience of introducing copper currency from the peninsula in Mexico, as 
has been done in other points,’ Part II (Madrid, December 29, 1766), p. 2. General Archive 
of the Indies, Ultramar, p. 837. Translation by Angel O. Navarro Zayas, June 28, 2021. 

24. Ibid., p. 2. 

25. Guillermina del Valle Pavon, “Contratacién de cacao en la ciudad de México a me- 
diados del siglo XVII p. 5 

26. Agustin de Coronas y Paredes, “Exposing how harmful,” Part II, p. 2. 
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came to a head in 1762, when a large faction of bakers held a meeting and agreed 
to stop supplying the tiendas mestizas with bread and to sell it retail. With that, 
they would no longer have to pay two reales to the tiendas mestizas. Furthermore, 
they planned to demand from the tiendas mestizas all of the clacos in their coffers 
so they could reverse the system on shopkeepers and receive payment in silver 
reales. The bakers petitioned their demands to the Viceroy of New Spain, Joaquin 
de Montserrat, who went along with the plan, issuing a decree that approved it. 
Penalties would be issued to those who did not conform. In return, the shopkeepers 
filed a lawsuit that lasted through most of the following year. During this time, 
the tiendas mestizas hoarded their clacos and reverted to the use of cacao so that 
the bakers would not be able to trace any monetary transaction that defied the 
decree. In the end, the tiendas mestizas won their lawsuit leading to a reversal of 
the decree and bringing the situation back to pre-1762 conditions; the bakers sold 
bread only wholesale, paid the tiendas mestizas two reales in silver for each peso 
of bread sold, and the shopkeepers began to use their copper clacos once again. 
Still, animosity persisted between the two groups. According to Coronas, “if there 
were a small coin of Your Grace, the bakers would gladly receive them, and the two 
silver reales that they give to said shopkeepers will be for the benefit of the public, 
and especially the poor, who suffer the most:”” 

The exchange rate between clacos and cacao also concerned Coronas. While 
historians often quote the value of cacao in definitive terms, this was not the 
case. Eugenio Pifiero, for instance, quotes the rate at 1,000 beans per six reales 
(roughly 167 beans per real) for his study on the cacao economy.”*® Using such 
absolutes, however, negates the struggles that people faced in the daily usage 
of such currency. The value fluctuated wildly in the early sixteenth century, but 
settled to 40 beans to the real by 1560. It steadily crept up from that date, while 
fluctuating from day to day. Even when an official exchange rate existed, the 
amount that cacao actually traded for was never so stable and changed rapidly, 
subject to variations in place and time (notably, but not exclusively, to the season 
of the year). Coronas explained that some goods for sale in the city plaza “have 
no number, [and] are only understood with Cacao beans,’ such as nearly all types 
of vegetables, seeds, and fruits.” Since long before the arrival of the Spaniards, 
these good were sold by weight in relation to cacao beans. Once the Conquistadors 
arrived, this sum was then converted into reales to find its worth in coined silver. 
By the time Coronas was making his plea for copper small change in Mexico, the 
exchange rate between the two was established at 160 beans per real. Coronas, 
however, highlighted the daily fluctuation of this rate and its impact on the poor. 
These unofficial fluctuations in value were often extreme, with cacao sometimes 


27. Ibid., p. 3. 

28. Eugenio Pifero, The Town of San Filipe and Colonial Cacao Economies (Philadelphia: 
American Philosophical Society, 1994). 

29. Agustin de Coronas y Paredes, “Exposing how harmful,” Part II, p. 3. 
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losing as much as 50% of its value overnight, only to rebound the following day. 
At the official rate, clacos were worth 20 cacao beans each, but “tomorrow it goes 
down, the twenty beans that the poor man received the day before will not serve 
him, but twenty-five or thirty, depending on the rise.”*? Some claimed that these 
daily fluctuations did not harm the poor; that whatever value a consumer lost 
when the price sank, they would recoup when it went back up. However, those 
with liquid assets speculated on the price fluctuation and converted their reales 
into cacao by the thousands when the rate was low, and redeemed them when the 
time was right. Coronas knew that this resulted “in great harm to the Public, and 
especially to the poor, who use said economy to maintain themselves.”*' Coronas 
claimed to have seen a man stab another man in a city plaza during a dispute that 
arose over the value of cacao beans. 

In his proposal, Coronas mentioned two epidemics that swept through New 
Spain during his time there. The first, of smallpox in 1761, claimed the lives of 
nearly every man over sixty, “leaving that kingdom very deteriorated of people.”*” 
The other, in 1762, was of another disease that the locals called maclazagua, 
though the exact diagnosis is lost to us today. In both instances, Coronas felt that 
there “would not have been so much distress if there would have been such small 
change in said Kingdom;” that such coins would have alleviated issues of medical 
access that the poor had experienced.** Since the apothecaries did not accept 
clacos, these individuals could not purchase the medicine that was otherwise 
available. Entire villages of Natives perished during these epidemics, perhaps 
partly due to their coerced dependence on clacos. Coronas backed up these claims 
by comparing them to similar events that had occurred in Spain; incidents that 
the King would be more familiar with. In doing so, he noted several diseases, as 
well as famines that swept through the country (notably that of the Andalusia 
community in 1734, a year called la Nanita in Spain for decades thereafter as a 
result).** Thanks to the large amount of copper coinage in the region, according 
to Coronas, the dire circumstances caused a 1.5 to 2% difference in the value of 
gold and silver coinage to that of copper, in favor of the former. Much of that 
specie then left the country, though allowed for “millions of bushels of wheat to be 
bought from Foreign Kingdoms,’ which were stored in large warehouses in Seville 
and available for purchase in small amounts with the use of copper coinage.** 
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Coronas highlighted instances where the lack of small change in New 
Spain had limited the efficiency of Spanish silver fleets; that it had tugged on the 
King’s purse strings. In addition to the Royal Fifth, another method of monetary 
extraction from New Spain was through flotistas—ships laden with a variety of 
European goods for sale, usually just before returning to Cadiz. They would often 
sell their goods in city plazas, or at annual fairs—such as that in Xalapa. In 1757, 
for instance, the fleet commanded by don Joaquin Manuel de Villena arrived in 
Veracruz “with great happiness,” but quickly faced setbacks when a lack of small 
change hampered them from selling their goods to allow the journey to continue.*° 
With over 7,000 tons of goods on 10 different merchantmen (escorted by two 
warships), the fleet had far too much material to sell to the cash-strapped region.”” 
There was a “lack of reales,’ as Coronas put it.** This was, in fact, the first flotista 
that had arrived in Veracruz in many years. In earlier decades, a greater number 
of wealthy capitalists were present in the region, allowing for greater and quicker 
transactions when the flotistas arrived. As time passed, the commercial landscape 
drastically changed and, by 1757, the large capitalists no longer depended on (or 
even attended) the Xalapa Fair or similar events. They could find no one but small 
merchants who could do little more than gaze at the goods presented to them. 
To try and meet their expectations, the Xalapa Fair was extended well beyond 
what was anticipated and into the following year. Even then, some 2,750,000 pesos 
worth of goods were left behind, hoping to eventually sell and have the next flotista 
collect the profits. 

Despite their setbacks, Coronas considered this fleet “very fortunate,’ as people 
came from all around Mexico to purchase goods. In lieu of their lack of silver 
coinage, they were willing to melt down any and all silverware to purchase other 
goods; or were “bringing in their own crockery to make the reales,” as Coronas, 
himself, had admitted to resort to in order to purchase necessary goods.*° In the 
end, Villena returned to Spain with accolades. By 1760, he was named the Marquis 
of the Royal Treasury and Lieutenant General of the Spanish Navy and, toward 
the end of his life, the President of the Real Casa de Contratacién, effectively 
controlling the traffic of all goods and people between Spain and the Americas. 

Unfortunately, New Spain did not fare as well from the 1757/58 flotista. 
It stripped the region of nearly all forms of silver and left the people “so 
deteriorated and stranded, [that they] could not trade due to lack of reales.’*” 
The next flotista, led by don Carlos Regio, arrived in Veracruz in 1761 and was 
not so fortunate as Villena. At the time of Coronas’s writing, five years later, it 
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had not yet fully returned to Cadiz as entire ships’-worth of goods were trapped 
in New Spain. If there had been copper coinage in the region, Coronas argued, 
the items offered by both flotistas would have sold with little trouble, they could 
then convert it to silver and gold, and sail on their merry way. Instead, they were 
met with commercial stagnation. 

Lastly, Coronas opined on the benefits that a copper coinage would bring the 
common soldier during wartime. During the Anglo-Spanish War (1762-1763), 
around 18,000 troops were raised in New Spain, most of whom were stationed 
at port cities. They were each paid four silver reales per day for wages (half of a 
dollar). At the time, this was a comfortable per diem, but the soldiers complained 
that they would not have otherwise afforded their daily sustenance had it not been 
for relief packages sent by loved ones from home. Due to the lack of small change, 
the soldiers lost money on nearly every transaction that cost less than one-half of 
a real. “It is a strong matter,’ Coronas relayed to the King, when soldiers have “to 
give a poor half-real of silver (because there is no other smaller coin) for something 
that cost two or four cuartos,” thus losing an average of 66% per retail transaction 
of these small goods.** It was said that a small copper coin would have allowed the 
soldiers to better survive on only two reales per day. With this in mind, individuals 
holding peso coins were known to exchange them for seven, or even six silver 
reales (instead of eight), just for the opportunity to have smaller denominations 
available to them. Coronas witnessed this regularly in Sante Fé de Guanajuato. A 
copper coin would have ended the need for this practice. 

Coronas suggested the creation of three denominations: one, two, and four 
cuartos. The smallest denomination was equivalent to 1/16th of a real (128 to 
the dollar), while the largest was 1/4th of a real (32 to the dollar). The middle 
coin, therefore, was worth 1/8th of a real (64 to the dollar)—exactly the same 
as the claco. In a later plea, he named these denominations the quartilla, claco, 
and medio claco. The quartilla, he explained, could be either a very small silver 
coin, or a copper coin, and still be very effective in circulation. Regarding the 
medio claco, despite their miniscule value, Coronas argued that they would act 
“for the greater relief of the poor, since there are many things that can be bought 
with a cuarto,” such as vinegar, salt, peppers, onions, garlic, and similar types of 
goods.** Further, that this was not a problem confined to Mexico City, as Coronas 
had “walked in said Kingdom [of New Spain] in the City of Queretaro, Celaya, 
Leon, Real de Minas de Santa Fé de Guanajuato, Puebla de Los Angeles for New 
Galicia, San Miguel el Grande, and to put it in a word, more land than Spain has; 
and in all said it happens the same as in the Capital of Mexico, being a manifest 
common, and public damage for not having a currency:’** With three times the 
number of impoverished subjects in New Span as in Spain, Coronas mentioned 
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the “thousand blessings” that the King would receive upon his simple notion of a 
copper coinage.*° 

Atvarious times, Coronas listed specific coins that could be used as inspiration, 
as well as proof that small copper coins were beneficial to the functionality of a 
local economy. In 1764, Coronas pointed toward the successful circulation of the 
seisena, a copper coin equivalent to three cuartos that circulated in the Kingdom 
of Murcia, as well as that of Valencia. Coronas revealed that these very coins also 
circulated with a degree of success in Puerto Rico and Santo Domingo, but had 
never made it to the American mainland.*° In 1766, he specifically mentioned a 
small copper coin of two cuartos struck in the city of Segovia between 1741 and 
1743 that circulated throughout the entirety of that kingdom.*’ He also noted that 
similar coins had high success rates in Valencia, Catalonia, and the Kingdom of 
Aragon. All of these small copper coins facilitated commerce greater than their 
small stature would otherwise suggest. Conversely, Coronas reminded the King 
about a crisis that occurred in Cadiz in 1752, when “there was no vellén coins to 
be able to handle in said Commerce,’ which was only remedied by a large amount 
of lowly real coins sent from Madrid.** 

After receiving and sending the “more expressive” plea to the Council of the 
Indies in Cadiz for review, Charles III issued a Royal Certificate for the further 
investigation into a copper coinage to circulate in New Spain on October 21, 
1767.” With this, he ordered that Viceroy Carlos Francisco de Croix, the Royal 
Audiencia of Mexico, Pedro Nufiez de Villavicencio (Superintendent of the Mexico 
City Mint), and the Council of Merchants to provide their opinion on the situation 
that Coronas had detailed. The link between Coronas and the 1767 edict is not 
speculation, as he, himself, later mentioned it in April 1771 when he recapped 
his own efforts coupled with the various responses and resolutions set forth by 
Charles III. By that time, the reports from these individuals had arrived in Spain 
and were under deliberation in the Council of the Indies. While there was still no 
definitive answer, Coronas pled with the King one last time. 

In this final plea, dated April 20, 1771, Coronas provided the King with 
three sets of illustrations for potential copper coins, with each offering obverse 
and reverse designs for the three proposed denominations, for a total of 18 
drawings (Figs. 7-9). The first obverse design was in line with that of the other 
denominations struck by the Spanish Empire and featured what is known to 
present-day numismatists as the pillar design, due to the prominence of the 
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Figure 7. Drawing of proposed coinage designs featuring the Pillar of Hercules on the 
obverse, April 20, 1771. Image from the Archivo General de Indias, Seville, Spain. Reference 
number, MP-MONEDAS, 133. 
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Figure 8. Drawing of proposed coinage designs featuring an eagle atop a castle with lion 
supporters over a bridged moat on the obverse, April 20, 1771. Image from the Archivo 
General de Indias, Seville, Spain. Reference number, MP-MONEDAS, 133. 
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Figure 9. Drawing of proposed coinage designs featuring the bust of King Charles III on the 
obverse, April 20, 1771. Image from the Archivo General de Indias, Seville, Spain. Reference 
number, MP-MONEDAS, 133. 
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Pillars of Hercules. The second broke from tradition and portrayed a spread 
eagle perched on a castle with two lions as supporters, all of which was atop a 
bridge-covered moat. The final obverse design borrowed components from the 
gold escudo series and portrayed the bust of Charles III facing right. All three 
design proposals contained the legend, CAROLVS III D. G. (Charles III, by the 
Grace of God). The reverses of each proposed design were identical and depicted 
a simplified version of the arms of Castile and Leén; a barbed quatrefoil divided 
into quarters, with castles in the upper-left and lower-right sections, and rampant 
lions in the other two. Each with the motto, HISPANIARVM REX (King of the 
Spains), and an incomplete date, ANNO 176[ ] (Year 176[ ]) to be filled in upon 
authorization. 


EXPERIMENTAL CoppPER CoINs 


While none of the designs proposed by Coronas were ever adopted, and nothing 
more came of his plea after 1771, struck pattern coins do exist from his efforts. 
When Charles III requested further input on this decision in October 1767, 
Viceroy Croix and the Superintendent Villavicencio took the initiative to strike 
a series of pattern coins. The first came in 1768 (Fig. 10). On May 11 of that year, 
Croix agreed with and signed the Royal Ordinance sent by the King. Not long 
thereafter, Villavicencio struck a small number of coins (possibly as few as eight) 
valued at 1/16th of a real—equivalent to a medio claco; the smallest denomination 
proposed by Coronas. The design for this piece is rather simple. The obverse shows 
a crowned monogram and reads REX SC III (King Carlos Sebastian III), while 
the reverse is dominated by the Mexico City mintmark (M), flanked by VE to the 
left and 1/16 to the right. Some have speculated that VE stood for vellén, while 
others feel that it was for vale (value). The latter translation is the more likely of 
the two, as no known examples exist in vell6n—just copper and brass—and no 
Spanish or Spanish-colonial coin explicitly referred to its own composition in 
this manner. According to numismatists Mauricio Fernandez Garza and Gabriel 
Gomez Saborio, Villavicencio did not care for these coins due to their light weight, 
small size, and, most importantly, their high cost of production.°? However, even 
if Villavicencio had liked the coins, the Council of Merchants, also tasked with 
approving the proposal, outright rejected it. They argued a variety of reasons why 
the coins would harm the King, commerce, the public, and, especially, the local 
Natives and the poor. They explained that, even if small-sized copper coins were 
made, they would fail in their purpose to banish cacao because, in the plazas and 
squares, some foods (such as parsley, some medicinal herbs, and certain roots) 
could only be purchased with two cacao beans—far below even the lowly pilén at 
1/16th of a real. 
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Figure 10. 1768 pattern for a copper coinage of New Spain. The coin had a value of 1/16th 
of a silver real. Image courtesy Heritage Auctions. 


Figure 11. 1769 pattern for a copper coinage of New Spain. The coin had a denomination 
of 1 grano, or 1/12th of a silver real. ANS 1940.88.519, purchased from John Frederick 
Jones. 28 mm. 


The following year, Villavicencio had another set of patterns struck, in two 
denominations: the 1 grano and % grano coins of 1769 (Fig. 11). These coins are 
mired with speculation—from their purpose, their potential location of circulation, 
their denomination, and even to what they depict. While numismatists have 
recently proposed that these coins may be regular circulation strikes for Mexico 
(due to the worn condition of many examples), or even intended for circulation 
in the Spanish Philippines,** a letter sent from the Viceroy to Charles III dated 
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December 24 of that year helps to confirm their experimental nature for New 
Spain, particularly for Nueva Galicia, Nueva Vizcaya, and Nuevo Leén—all of 
which were regions of New Spain.°* Numismatist Ricardo de Leén Tallavas states 
that the piece depicts a phoenix depositing coins into three baskets, to symbolize 
the rebirth of copper coinage in those three regions.** A November 2015 Stack’s 
Bowers Galleries catalog listing identifies the three orbs as the New World, the 
Old World, and the Philippines.°* Regardless of what is pictured, the obverse 
motto reads, SINE ME REGNA FATISCUNT (The Kingdom, cracks without me), 
along with the date flanked by two Mexico City mintmarks (M). The reverse reads, 
CAROLVS III INDIAR REX (Charles III, King of the Indies)—a fitting motto 
for a coin intended to circulate only in the Americas. The denomination flanks 
a crowned shield: G to the left, and either I or % to the right, for grano and half 
grano, respectively. Most importantly regarding the design, Luciano Pezzano has 
punch-linked the crown on the half grano coin to that of the silver one real, and 
the same for the one-grano coin to the two-real piece—thus, concretely placing 
their production within the Mexico City Mint.** 

While most references to these pieces only speculate on their denomination, 
the December 1769 letter confirms the grano and half grano name and value. While 
this assumption proved correct, the meaning of this often goes unfounded. Carlos 
Jara, for instance, speculates that the inspiration for these coins came from a one 
grana coin issued in the Kingdoms of Naples and Sicily in 1759—the same year 
that Charles of Naples and Sicily inherited the Spanish throne to become Charles 
III and relinquished the Italian seat to his younger son, Ferdinand.*° Even more 
mistaken, Luciano Pezzano translates grano to refer to the weight, and states that 
“it confuses the denomination used, ‘grain; a unit of the Spanish ponderal system, 
but not of the monetary system.”*’ José Toribio Medina further confuses things 
by noting that these coins were worth one real and a half real each—which makes 
little sense given their composition, and would have resulted in unprecedented 
debasement.** 

The 1769 letter, however, declared the value of the one grano coin at 1/12th 
of a silver real, and the half grano at 1/24th of a real, thus leaving their value 
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unquestioned moving forward. This correlates with the unit of account of the 
same name. Beginning in the early 16th century, and continuing throughout 
the colonial period, the Spanish-American peso was divided into eight tomines 
on paper (singular tomin), correlating with the one-real coin. In many places 
throughout Spanish-American, the tomin was then divided into 12 granos—just 
as 12 grano coins, had they circulated, would have equaled one real.°? When taken 
into context of the cacao that actively circulated in the area, the inspiration for the 
grano comes to light. A single unit of cacao was regularly referred to un grano de 
cacao, meaning one cacao grain, or one bean. While the grano unit of account was 
much greater in value than the 1/160th of a real that was an individual grano de 
cacao, it should be remembered that the value of cacao regularly fluctuated and, 
furthermore, the coin was not cacao, but simply its namesake. Consumers knew 
that grano equated to money, so naming the smallest unit of account after the 
smallest form of small change (cacao) allowed for a continued understanding of 
the term. 

Along with the December 1769 letter, Croix and Villavicencio included six 
(6) examples of each denomination, with a brief description of them. The number 
of pieces struck, however, is still up for debate. While Brad Yonaka reports the 
existence of nine grano and eight half grano coins, some numismatists have made 
much higher estimates.®° Tallavas, for instance, mentions that each of the territories 
requested 2,000 pesos in both denominations, which may suggest a low mintage of 
96,000 1-grano coins and 192,000 half-grano coins, or a high mintage of 576,000 
and 1,152,000, respectively—depending on how Tallavas’s report is translated. 
Either estimation seems too high in relation to the number of extant pieces. While 
more than six examples exist, and the large estimates by Tallavas seem unfounded, 
it is possible that Villavicencio began production of these pieces for circulation, 
albeit without full authorization—only to be quashed by the Royal Audiencia. 
Another possible reason for their low emission may be due to the homogenization 
of all coins throughout the Spanish Empire, as reported by both Adolfo Ruiz 
Calleja and Kent Ponterio.* This process began in 1770 by Tomas Francisco Prieto 
and, as a result, a coin struck only for portions of New Spain would not fit with 
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this plan, so the grano and half grano coins were dropped. Meanwhile, as noted 
above, Charles II had yet to give his full approval for any type of copper coin for 
New Spain, as the Council of the Indies were still deliberating the issue as late as 
April 1771. 

Small change is vital for a local economy to properly function. During the 
decade he spent in New Spain, don Agustin de Coronas y Peredes came to this 
realization by witnessing countless individuals become victims of unscrupulous 
shopkeepers, flotistas unable to sell their goods, and medical treatments that 
remained out of reach during a number of epidemics. While clacos and cacao 
attempted to fill the gap, they were often the cause of further consternations. As 
a Member of the Congregation of the Holy Office of the Inquisition of the City 
of Seville, Coronas was in a position to raise his concerns to Charles III. The 
King also seemed to recognize the plight and redirected the proposal to the right 
channels, such as the Viceroy of New Spain, the Superintendent of the Mexico City 
Mint, the Council of the Indies, and the Council of Merchants. Each had their own 
praises and gripes on the matter, leaving the prospect bogged down in imperial 
bureaucracy. While a very small number of copper coins did leave the Mexico 
City Mint in 1768 and 1769, there was never nearly enough to fill the needs of the 
common people. The area did not see sufficient amounts of copper coinage until 
the 1810s and 1820s, during the Mexican War of Independence, when Mexico 
took matters into its own hands, no longer trusting the matter to a benevolent 
European king. 
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